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PORFIRIO DIAZ. 

BY CHARLES JOHNSTON, BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, RET. 



Pull of fire and vigor for all his threescore and twelve years, 
General Don Porfirio Diaz can look back with deep content and 
quiet satisfaction to a long life well spent in building up his 
fatherland and bringing it to the front among the nations of the 
earth. The foundations of national well-being are threefold: 
security, prosperity, culture. For each of the three President 
Diaz worked with strong will and penetrating intellect; first at- 
taining national security through long years of fighting, in cam- 
paigns full of romantic daring, wonderful strategy and almost 
incredible escapes, against native tyrants, foreign invaders and 
revolutionary rivals ; then struggling with equal force, with equal 
wisdom, for the victories of peace: increasing the nation's 
revenues fivefold, bringing in the whole modern equipment of 
railroads, factories, telegraphs, into what was a wilderness of 
forest and mountain; and, finally, working for the purely intel- 
lectual fruits of culture, perfecting the schools, compelling all 
the children in the land to share their benefits, and opening up to 
them the intense life of the great nation to the north, by adding 
the study of our language to their own. 

When Porfirio Diaz was born, the last rumblings of the struggle 
for freedom against Spain were still echoing among the valleys 
of the Sierra Madre. The long line of Mexican viceroys, founded 
by Charles the Emperor, and continued by Philip of the Inquisi- 
tion, sixty-four rulers of almost kingly power, had passed away, 
and the new nation was struggling towards unity and conscious 
life. Diaz was born in Oaxaca, then a city of some twenty 
thousand people. His birthday was September 15th, 1830: just 
twenty years after the young priest Hidalgo had first raised the 
standard of revolt against Spain, choosing a favorable moment 
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toward the close of 1810, when the mother-country was over- 
whelmed by the Napoleonic struggle and the Peninsular War. 

The chief figure in Mexico during those years, and through all 
the boyhood and manhood of Porfirio Diaz, was Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Ana, who again and again raised himself to almost 
despotic power, only to be overthrown in the end, and who died 
an exile only twenty-six years ago. The year before Porfirio Diaz 
was born, Santa Ana forced an invading' Spanish army to capitu- 
late at Tampico, and the prestige of this national triumph gave 
him the presidency of Mexico four years later, in 1833. Santa 
Ana was a reactionary, and found his allies in the old Latin 
priesthood and the religious orders, just as does the reactionary 
party in France to-day. He formally abrogated the Constitution, 
banished the Liberals, and gathered all power into his own hands. 
Against this despotism Texas revolted, declaring for independence 
in 1836. The campaign which followed, stained by the massacre 
of the Alamo, and closed by Houston's victory at San Jacinto 
and the recognition of Texan freedom, cost Santa Ana his popu- 
larity and power ; but the French invasion of 1838, and his victory 
over the invader at Vera Cruz, set him once more in the seat of 
the mighty. The next few years saw him twice an exile and twice 
president of Mexico, full of soaring ambition, and with all the 
instincts of a despot. 

Meanwhile, Porfirio Diaz had been growing to boyhood and 
manhood in the southern city of Oaxaca. Juarez, the great abo- 
riginal, was then governor of the State, and this contributed much 
to the unfolding destiny of Diaz. When Diaz was three years 
old, his father died, and many difficulties overtook the family. 
The struggle to overcome them brought out the youth's latent 
manhood. Leaving the primary school at seven, he worked in a 
store for a year; then passed through the secondary school and 
entered the seminary, as his mother wished to make him a priest. 
He worked hard as a private tutor, and about this time met 
Juarez. The War of 1846 with the United States set the first 
spark to his latent martial genius, and he offered himself for 
military service, giving up all thoughts of entering the Church. 
Shortly afterwards, the governor had him appointed librarian, 
and he still carried on his work as private tutor to the children 
of his native city. The former divinity-student now entered the 
law-school; later graduating, and gaining the professorship of 
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Eoman law; and at the same time adding practice to theory by 
entering the law firm of Juarez, and becoming president of the 
Oaxaca law-club. 

Porfirio Diaz, though volunteering for military service in the 
war of 1846, was not called to the front, and did not get his first 
taste of actual fighting until some eight years later. The brunt 
of that war was borne by the ill-starred Santa Ana, whom fate 
once more called on, in spite of all his soaring ambition, to con- 
sent to the defeat and diminution of his country. After this dis- 
astrous defeat, came the resignation of Santa Ana, who once more 
left his native land in disgrace. 

But the wheel of fate turned for him again, and in 1853 he was 
recalled by the Conservatives, once more to fill the presidency of 
Mexico. At the close of that year he assumed the position of dic- 
tator, and conferred on himself the presumptuous title of Supreme 
Highness. This was the occasion which first called Porfirio Diaz 
into prominence. For, within a few months, Santa Ana, wishing 
to strengthen his position by a show of legality, and following the 
example which Napoleon III. had set in the autumn of 1852, 
ordered a plebiscite, to approve and affirm his dictatorship. Por- 
firio Diaz, then a rising lawyer in Oaxaca, was one of the very 
few who refused to cast their votes for the dictator, and his arrest 
as a traitor was immediately decreed. He was seized, and con- 
demned to summary execution, — much as he himself treated the 
bandits who once infested the Mexican mountains ; but with great 
intrepidity he managed to escape, though challenged and shot at 
by a sentry, and joined the revolutionary band of Herrera. Then 
followed a period of disturbance and upheaval, unequalled even 
in Mexico, which has seen so many political storms. A vigorous 
campaign, or, to speak more accurately, a network of guerilla 
warfare, was carried on by all those who revolted against the 
absolutism of Santa Ana, and into this contest Porfirio Diaz 
entered heart and soul. The would-be despot was finally driven 
from the capital in August, 1855, to spend the long evening of 
his life in exile, perpetually nursing vain hopes and stratagems 
for a return to power and his native land. This new revolution 
brought to the top Benito Juarez, whom we have seen opening 
the way in Oaxaca to his future ally, rival, and successor. Juarez 
became President of the Supreme Court of Justice, and thus, ac- 
cording to Mexican law, stood first in succession to the presi- 
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dency. Juarez obtained for his former protege and partner the 
post of political chief, or mayor, of the town of Tehuantepec, 
which has some ten thousand inhabitants, and is of unusual in- 
terest as the former capital of the Zapotec Indians, from whom 
Benito Juarez was sprung. The young mayor distinguished him- 
self chiefly as an organizer of militia, turning the Indians, who 
form a large majority of the state, into well disciplined and active 
soldiers. 

When the long struggle between the Liberals and the Church, 
or, to speak more truly, between the civil power and the immensely 
wealthy religious orders, began to rage in Mexico, Porfirio Diaz 
used his levies to great effect in the cause of liberty and the civil 
power; and when a series of revolutions at last assured to Juarez 
the presidency to which he was legally entitled, Diaz had already 
established a reputation as a daring and most effective fighter. 
Juarez had to submit to the inevitable flight from the capital, 
which seems a part of the presidential procedure of Mexico, but 
presently succeeded in establishing himself in the Gulf port of 
Vera Cruz, where, in July, 1859, he issued his famous decree 
confiscating the property of the religious orders. This was fol- 
lowed by eighteen months of continuous fighting, in which Diaz 
played a conspicuous part, and, finally triumphing, Juarez at 
last established himself in the Mexican capital in the last days 
of 1860. The work of confiscation went on with increased rigor 
and vigor. Monasteries were closed, and the members of the 
religious orders were expelled. The amount of property confis- 
cated by the state has been estimated at $20,000,000. 

Then President Juarez committed himself to a policy which 
brought on his country a wave of foreign invasion and interna- 
tional strife. Juarez issued a decree suspending payment of all 
foreign debts for two years. The foreign debt of Mexico then 
amounted to $100,000,000, divided between England, Spain, and 
France, the lion's share being held in England. On the part of 
Mexico, it was claimed that this debt was almost wholly founded 
on fraudulent or usurious contracts, and that the rights of 
France in the debt were practically fictitious. This decree was 
the signal for an immediate rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Mexico by England, France, and Spain, and this opened the way 
for the long-cherished schemes of Napoleon III. 

Meanwhile Porfirio Diaz had gradually fought his way to the 
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rank of brigadier-general, playing the decisive part in the contest 
between President Juarez and the revolutionists who had tried 
to drive him from power. The eyes of Juarez were, therefore, 
naturally turned to General Diaz, when the allied forces of Eng- 
land, Prance, and Spain undertook the invasion of Mexico to 
secure " more efficacious protection for the persons and properties 
of their subjects, as well as a fulfilment of the obligations con- 
tracted toward their majesties by the republic." England de- 
fined her intentions, in joining the expedition: she would seize 
the custom-houses of Mexico, in order to collect the amount of 
her claim, but she refused to go farther with her more impetuous 
allies. The allied powers explicitly pledged themselves not to 
acquire territory, and to refrain from influencing the internal 
affairs of Mexico. 

But the presiding genius of the expedition had different de- 
signs from the very beginning. England contributed a battle- 
ship, two frigates and 700 marines; Spain sent 6,000 men under 
Marshal Prim; and the forces of Prance, at first only 2,500 in 
number, were later increased by large re-enforcements. Then 
eame the landing of the allied armies, but the revelation of 
France's designs soon caused the withdrawal of the Spanish and 
English troops. Puebla with its 80,000 inhabitants stood on the 
direct road from the port to the capital, and here General Diaz 
concentrated the forces of Mexico for a stubborn and prolonged 
resistance to the invader. In May, 1862, he repulsed the French 
around Puebla, carrying on the struggle for more than a year 
longer, until final defeat at Puebla in June, 1863, made him a 
prisoner, and he was sent in captivity to Vera Cruz. President 
Juarez was a fugitive in the northern states, and Maximilian was 
summoned from Austria to the Mexican throne. He landed a yeai 
after the capture of Puebla, and entered Mexico as Emperor. 
Juarez was still fighting in the north, but was finally driven 
across the frontier. Maximilian issued a decree declaring that, 
as the president's flight took away the last shadow of legal justifi- 
cation from his opponents, all who carried arms against him 
would be treated as bandits and shot ; and many leading republi- 
cans fell victims to this order. This severity and his evident 
favoritism towards French immigrants, at the expense of Mexicans 
and Spaniards, gradually raised a tide of opposition against Maxi- 
milian. The United States, now relieved from the tremendous 
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burden of the Civil War, began to assert the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine at Paris, and troops were massed along the 
Eio Grande. In March, 1867, the last of the French troops left 
Mexico, in obedience to the demands of this country; and Maxi- 
milian was compelled to stand alone. Meanwhile, the republi- 
cans had been steadily gaining ground, and we find Diaz once 
more fighting at Puebla, in March and April, 1867. On April 
2d, he carried Puebla by storm. 

He then pressed forward to the capital, following close on the 
heels of his opponent Marquez, and finally captured the City of 
Mexico on June 20th, 1867. To his lasting honor it is recorded 
that he absolutely refused to shell the city, and thus preserved 
and safeguarded its matchless treasure of palaces and cathedrals. 
When Mexico finally came into his hands, he learned that Maxi- 
milian had already been tried, condemned and executed. 

It would be pleasant to record that the triumphal return of 
Benito Juarez to the capital of Mexico, a few weeks later, was 
the beginning of a period of peace and reunion, all the strong 
men in the country combining to secure national prosperity and 
development. But, in reality, an internecine strife was shortly 
begun, to last for ten full years, at the end of which General Por- 
firio Diaz was, what he has been ever since, unquestioned master 
of Mexico. 

At the beginning of this ten years' struggle came a presiden- 
tial election in which General Diaz came forward as candidate 
against his old friend, protector and ally, Benito Juarez. It has 
repeatedly been asserted that the majority of the votes were cast 
for Diaz; but the authorities proclaimed a victory for Juarez. 
Diaz accepted this declaration, and a period of comparative quiet 
began, broken only by a new attempt at usurpation by the often 
exiled Santa Ana. The next presidential election was held in 
1871, and General Diaz again opposed his old friend and ally, 
standing for progress and reform as against the reactionary 
policy into which Juarez had gradually drifted. Juarez was again 
declared elected, and this was the signal for the appearance of a 
number of revolutionary movements, with General Diaz at their 
head, For a full year the contest was carried on by guerilla war- 
fare ; and the fight went on with varying fortunes but unbroken 
vigor until the sudden death of Juarez in July, 1872. 

The presidency reverted to Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 
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then President of the Supreme Court. In October, the position 
of Lerdo was confirmed by a regular election. Then began an- 
other short period of comparative calm and tranquillity, — only to 
be followed by new revolutionary activity early in 1876, when 
Porfirio Diaz appeared once more at the head of the insurgents. 
Fighting continued all through the summer and autumn, when a 
general election took place, at which Don Sebastian once more 
secured a majority of the votes. But this new lease of power was 
speedily ended by his forced resignation. On November 24th, 
1876, General Porfirio Diaz entered the capital, and declared him- 
self provisional president. He still had several months of hard 
fighting to face before Congress declared him Constitutional 
President in May, 1877. With the exception of the interregnum 
of 1880--1884, when his intimate friend and ally held the fort for 
him as president, — a second term for General Diaz being at that 
time illegal — he has ruled and almost reigned over the vast terri- 
tories of Mexico ever since. 

We have thus traced in outline the first forty-seven years of 
Porfirio Diaz's life, showing the knocking of opportunity at his 
door at stage after stage of his career, and the valor and vigor 
with which he ever bade opportunity enter. Nearly thirty of 
these forty-seven years were years of almost incessant fighting, 
in which Porfirio Diaz contended not as a kid-gloved officer giv- 
ing directions from the safety of a staff headquarters, but as the 
organizer, inspirer, personal leader and most valiant and intrepid 
contestant, among bands which he himself had gathered and 
equipped, again and again turning raw levies of Indians and half- 
castes into seasoned and triumphant veterans. At almost every 
point of the struggle, he was fighting a battle which, to a man of 
less courage and determination, might have seemed hopeless, and 
at no time was the field sufficiently prepared for him to organize 
a regular campaign, with due equipment and provisions, accord- 
ing to the methods of warfare in older lands. Most of his fight- 
ing was done amongst the wild mountains and trackless forests 
of a vast and sparsely populated country, and only one who com- 
bined the Indian's woodcraft and instinct for the chase, with the 
chivalrous tradition of heroic Spain, could have persisted in so 
difficult a struggle and carried it to so triumphant a termination. 
During these years of wandering, Diaz was many times an exile, 
in prisons often, in solitary flight or daring and adventurous 
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escape times unnumbered; twice he saw the capital of his native 
land captured and invested by hostile armies, who dictated terms 
to the vanquished. In early manhood, he saw his country de- 
prived of half her territory, but he has lived long enough and 
worked wisely enough to see the half that remains grown to a far 
greater value than the whole had at the beginning. 

By martial prowess alone, Porfirio Diaz thus made himself 
master of a territory of three-quarters of a million square miles, 
equal in area to all Central Europe; defeating and expelling a 
foreign invasion, and overcoming the host of rivals who aimed at 
the same high reward. But if Diaz had done nothing more than 
this, it is doubtful whether history would remember him. His 
lasting renown is due to the victories of peace that belonged to 
the flve-and-twenty following years, during which, on the firm 
foundation of national security, he has built up, first, prosperity 
and then a wide and swiftly growing national culture. 

We shall try to sum up briefly the steps by which this great 
result was reached, and the methods which Porfirio Diaz used to 
gain it. A chief index of security is increased population. When 
Porfirio Diaz came to power, Mexico had hardly nine million in- 
habitants; the present total is between thirteen and fourteen 
millions. The metropolitan Federal District numbered some 
three hundred thousand souls ; that total has been almost exactly 
doubled in twenty-five years. 

It is difficult to set a precise figure for the foreign commerce 
of Mexico during the years of storm and stress which we have 
chronicled ; but in 1882, five years after Porfirio Diaz finally took 
the helm of state, the amount of exports and imports alike is set 
at about $30,000,000. By the year 1900-1901, the purchasing 
power of the country was so enhanced, and its demand for finer 
goods had so increased, that the imports had mounted to $65,000,- 
000. But a far more remarkable story is told by the exports, 
which, in 1900-1901, amounted to nearly $150,000,000 : just five 
times their value only eighteen years before. By analyzing this 
total, we can gain considerable insight into the newly developed 
sources of Mexican wealth. The great backbone of the country, 
the western Sierra Madre, had for centuries been a prolific store- 
house of gold and silver. This continues true to the present day, 
the precious metals and minerals making up nearly two-thirds of 
the total exports we have recorded. Next come vegetable prod- 
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ucts, including wheat, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cacao, logwood, 
hemp, rice and maize. Then animal products follow, while manu- 
factured goods hardly amount to $2,000,000 in value. 

Nowhere does the constructive policy of President Diaz show to 
better advantage than in the fostering of Mexican railway enter- 
prise. During practically the whole of the period of stormy war- 
fare we have described, the means of communication in the coun- 
try hardly amounted to more than a network of wretched bridle- 
paths from the central upland over the mountain-passes to the 
plains, leading to a few of the harbors on both seas. Then came 
the direct line from Vera Cruz to the capital, with a branch to 
Puebla. This was followed by the Inter-oceanic Line across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and the Great Central Trunk Line run- 
ning northward through Chihuahua to join the railways of the 
United States. Five years after the first inauguration of Presi- 
dent Diaz, there were just over two thousand miles of railroad in 
operation in Mexico. To-day there are more than ten thousand 
miles of railroad, and large accessions will be made year by year. 
Not less marked, and not less striking as an index of general cul- 
ture and civilization is the rapid growth of postal accommodation. 
In 1880, there were about 800 post-offices, which forwarded 
4,000,000 letters; in 1901, the post-offices had grown to more 
than 2,000, while the letters had increased to 150,000,000. Mean- 
while, more than forty thousand miles of telegraph lines had been 
added, of which three-quarters belong to the federal government. 
In the same class of improvements we may record the telephones, 
electric lighting, tramways, water-supply and drainage works, 
which have thoroughly modernized the larger Mexican cities. 

One more achievement of the great Mexican President is 
especially worthy of notice: his work for the instruction of his 
nation. Few educators have wrought with such devotion, with 
such complete success, as Porfirio Diaz ; and it is doubtful if any 
other educator has conceived and carried out the plan of giving 
a whole nation a second language, as President Diaz has bestowed 
on Mexico free tuition in the language of the great and powerful 
republic beyond his northern frontier. There are now twelve 
thousand free schools in Mexico, on whose books eight hundred 
thousand children are enrolled. If time and space permitted, it 
would be very instructive to say something of Senor Jose Ives 
Limantour, the upright and skilful minister of finance, who has 
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so long and so ably seconded all the constructive schemes of Presi- 
dent Diaz, and has watched with argus-like care over the growing 
resources of his country, ever considering the ways and means 
which were to secure the prosecution of the President's plans. 
Perhaps the best index of his effective power may be found in the 
fact that, while so many Latin republics in the New World have 
been treading the devious ways of increasing debt and national 
bankruptcy, Mexico has had a considerable yearly surplus for the 
last five or six years. The revenue for 1900-1901 was $63,000,000, 
with an expenditure of $59,000,000. During recent years, the 
revenues have been derived in about equal proportion from cus- 
toms and internal taxation ; while of the expenditure, nearly half 
has gone to the extinguishing of the nation's foreign indebted- 
ness, and this with a country which, while receiving silver, has 
had to pay in gold. 

We may, therefore, sum up the life-work of Porfirio Diaz. 
Beaching national security after nearly thirty years of incessant 
fighting, in which he showed every admirable quality of both war- 
rior and leader, and where his moderation in victory was not less 
admirable than his valor and perseverance in war, President Diaz 
then opened a new page of his genius, dominating his country as 
a matchless administrator; through twenty-five years, during 
which he wielded practically sovereign power, he has built up the 
wealth and well-being of Mexico in a way unrivalled in the life 
of nations, giving new life alike to commerce, enterprise, educa- 
tion and all the means and methods of civilized life. At the end 
of this long period of richly productive labor, far from seeking 
for himself despotic power, he boasts, and justly boasts, that he 
has given to Mexico all the instruments and safeguards of free- 
dom : free education, free ballot, free press and an honest and 
progressive government. His country is a federation of twenty- 
eight States and two territories, each State with complete local 
self-government, and sending Congressional representatives and 
two Senators to the Federal Assembly — a system practically 
identical with our own. Great men have too often been only 
great destroyers; but we are gaining a truer insight, and re- 
serving our praise and admiration for those who have builded 
greatly; and amongst these Porfirio Diaz is assured of high and 
lasting renown. 

Chaelbs Johjtston. 



